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Taditorial 


\ , J alpurgis... 


..and here we are, writing yet another editorial for Spectrum of 
Circles with yet another cross on the cover. This was just the last 
thing that was missing from this issue, and since I don't have much 
better to do on this night of the last day of April, here we are doing 
the editorial and listening to later The Crown albums. 


If there is some common denominator with the bands or artists 
presented here, it might be growth. 


I got to know to Gray State almost immediately after they attacked 
from their basement and ended up publishing a tape version of 
their first recording ’Filled with Rage”, booked a show and took a 
couple of photos. This is in fact the third interview I've had with 
them, and I'm sure there will be a fourth someday. It goes without 
saying that there's a considerable gap between "Filled with Rage” 
and ”Under the Wheels of Progress”, and the progress in between is 
just astonishing. 


I've had a privilege of knowing Sami of Haudat for years now. There's been quite a few adventures along the way, and 
seeing him getting engulfed completely with noise during the past few years has been fun to watch. Doing an interview 
regarding Haudat was bound to happen eventually. Having Haudat also marks Spectrum of Circles’ step out of 
convention — everything else here is rooted in rock music, even if they are not about rock'n'roll or having good time. 


Along with Azatoth, Cryptic Hatred was the first new death metal band formed by young individuals (younger than 20 
years old) I became aware of. Having bands like them is already something to be excited about, seeing them perform in 
front of hundreds of people (alright, most of the shows bands like them don't have that much people in them) just makes 
you realize they've done something right, even if their earlier recordings didn't make much of an impact at first. 


What about Whisper, then? I wasn't even aware of their existence before just a few days before seeing them perform at 
Tiivistamo. They played alongside with Cryptic Hatred, Azatoth, Morbific and Cryptorium — all of them already having 
their spot in Spectrum of Circles in earlier issues, sans Cryptorium (and that's about to be fixed soon). Naturally there 
hasn't been a chance follow their journey for long, but I'm sure they're going to achieve great things in the future. 


The cover photograph is taken in July 2018 in Sastamala, Finland. It was shot on black and white film using rudimentary 
photography gear — Konica TC-X with some kit lens, to be precise. Photo of Gray State ghouls sporting Cradle of Filth 
merchandise is from the same session, also on black and white film — but using Mamiya RB67. Consider that as a bonus 
shot, fan service or exclusive; the most important thing is the Cradle of Filth shirts. 
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\ , 7 hisper is Deep Purple of new Finnish death metal! 


Well, at least they have keyboards to enrich their sound and they seem to adore other 
colors of the rainbow than just black. With their gloves deep in the rich death metal 
sediment, these people certainly know how to stick to basics yet still craft something of 
their own. While the music they have released thus far might not be something that is 
completely unheard of, there's still something that encourages you to have a lick from 
toad's back and... Read!!! 


Hello! How's it hanging? 


Howdy! I just got back from practice, so I would say quite 
great! This weather has got me feeling a bit down, as of 
late though haha. 


Since your band is quite new and most likely 
completely unknown to some of our readers, a 
history of Whisper is indeed in place. So, how did it 
all begin? 


Before it all began, I had a death/thrash band called 
Parascythe and Mio, Perppa and Luka had their own, 
Genocide Sentence. Eventually both bands disbanded 
and I was on the lookout for a new band for almost a year. 
Then one day, Mio told me about his plans to start a 
death metal band with Luxi, and I was like death metal? I 
love death metal! I want in! Not 2 weeks later, we already 
started recording the demo. 


Do you have any band experience prior to Whisper? 


In addition to the aforementioned bands, I played in 
another death/thrash band called Morbid Beast, which 
was just more of an excuse to get drunk and act like 
monkeys. Mio and Luxi played in a punk band called 
Metrokusi for a while, and Aatu played in two black metal 
bands, Necromancer and Desecrated, the Juvanmalmi- 
based death metal band Putrid Remains and he joined the 
death metal band Former soon after joining us on drums. 


There's a couple of questions I'd like to ask about the 
band name. There's a gothic metal band with the 
same name in Finland and plenty of other artists in 
other genres. Also, the melodic death metal band 
Whispered gets pretty close. Despite that, I don't 
think there's too much room for mistaking your band 
for other Whispers out there. I reckon you did some 
consideration when choosing the band name? 


The main thing we were thinking about while choosing 
the name was that it had to be something you could 
remember easily. I think the likes of Sodom, Cynic, Slayer 
and Rippikoulu are some of the best and most memorable 
band names of all time. Another thing we considered was 
whether there already was either a very successful band 
with the name or someone in the same genre, which 
there kinda wasn’t. 


The band name is not a ’standard” death metal band 
name either. Taking your overall concept into 
account, do you see it as an inseparable part of your 
concept? 


For sure. I think there are multiple interpretations of the 
name, and it sounds a bit ominous. I just also think it has a 
really nice ring to it and fits our music incredibly well. 


Speaking of concept, do you think you have one? 
Judging from the stuff you have published online 
one could think you didn't want to publish the very 
first recordings you had done. 


Releasing the “Phantasmagoria” demo as early as we did 
gave us the opportunity to receive feedback and tweak 
the song, resulting in a much better end result in my 
opinion. It also turned out to be quite a merit that some 
people knew the song when we started gigging, because it 
was able to create a bit of traction for us before the EP 
was ready. 


You describe your music as "alien death metal”. 
Quite a description, if you ask me, and very accurate. 
The bands that have influenced Whisper are partly 
household names, but not all of them are exactly 
something “entry level” kind of death metal. Were 
you all familiar with everything that has influenced 


Whisper, so were you on the same page from the 
beginning, or did you need to grow up on it first? 


Perppa and I have handled maybe 90% of the songwriting 
thus far, so our influences speak the loudest, if you may. 
We both listen to really similar music: death metal, 
grindcore, gangsta rap and even Japanese fusion jazz are 
all genres we both share a liking to. Aside from us two, 
Mio listens mostly to DSBM, for example, which in turn 
isn’t all too familiar to me. Though, all of us have at least 
had a cursory idea of what has inspired us. However, I do 
believe some of our biggest influences may come as a 
surprise to some. Perppa'’s solos have been influenced by 
the japanese fusion jazz guitarist Masayoshi Takanaka 
more than anyone else and Luxi’s biggest inspiration in 
bass playing is John Deacon of Queen fame. 


Do you see death metal as a stream of endless 
possibilities, or do you see it as limiting? How would 
you overcome these limitations? 


I think death metal can be limiting, but only if you're 
afraid of being influenced by something else than death 
metal. In my opinion, too many bands limit themselves to 
only explore themes of gore, death and suffering and 
seem afraid to explore topics beyond them. By locking 
yourself in a box of your own creation, you're robbing 
yourself of creative avenues that could be incredibly 
fascinating to explore. I’ve always found the lyrics of 
Death’s ’Out of Touch” to be very fitting: “To be extreme 
so it seems is a mental crutch to cover up for those that 
are completely out of touch” 


Speaking of “alien death metal” and “nerdy” 
subjects, that's something that death metal bands 
have never done en masse. Usually the bands who 
have approached them are dimes in the dozen. Are 
you making a statement? 


Perppa and I for one are huge history and mythology 
buffs and “Immortal Eyes”, for example, is about 
mesopotamian mythology and confronting one’s own 
mortality, which is the driving theme of the "Epic of 
Gilgamesh”, which the song centers around. Digging deep 
into something previously unknown and creating 
something from it is a feeling like no other. 


This is a part of the interview where we discuss your 
lyrical themes. I take it that scifi has certainly had its 
effect on them? What kind of sci-fi is close to your 
hearts? 


Apart from a couple lines on the song “Xenogenesis”, I’ve 
written all of our lyrics by myself. Growing up, I always 
found solace in sci-fi, so the universes of Doctor Who, 
Halo and Star Wars will always have a special place in my 
heart. I kind of fell out of love with sci-fi for a while but I 
rediscovered it a while back and I’m currently re-reading 
Dune and binging some classic sci-fi flicks. 


There's a number of ways to approach scifi subjects, 
even in the context of metal. You could sing about 
murdering masses of xenomorphs, or you can take a 
philosophical approach and throw in Stanistaw Lem 
citations on the way, or think of Isaac Asimov's law 
of robotics like The Alan Parson Project did. Do you 
think that you have "settled on” a certain theme, or 
is there more to explore? 


There’s still plenty more topics and themes I want to 
explore, so the next release might not have as much to do 
with sci-fi, but I’m also currently writing some songs 
focused solely on sci-fi and space in general. 


How about video game topics? After all, they are an 
established art form. Even somehow the 
*Xenogenesis” cover reminds me of multiple Sega 


Megadrive games, although not any exact game in 
particular. 


Thus far, none of the songs have been all that influenced 
by video games, apart from a subtle nod to one of Red 
Dead Redemption 2’s missions in the lyrics of 
“Xenogenesis” and an enderman screaming in the 
background of "Extraterrestrial Seeds... but writing a 
song or even a whole concept album about the Halo 
universe seems more alluring the more I think about it... 


Have these themes aroused genuine interest, or 
conversely suspicion among death metal fans? Some 
people can be very conservative. For example, Tomb 
Mold received some backlash for wearing wrong” 
ee at an wrong occasion, those being video game 
shirts. 


I find people who think video games are a lesser art form 
narrow-sighted. More sources of inspiration only 
naturally leads to more creative avenues and more 
interesting topics for any band. I don’t get the Tomb Mold 
hate, after all theyre named after an item from 
aa like what are people expecting of them? 
haha 


Speaking of *shocking the scene”. On your shows, 
you sport a keytar during some of the songs. An 
instrument you are mostly associated with Children 
of Bodom. Well, that particular piece of technology 
is certainly old school when it comes to appearance. 
Is that about statements or just about the 
convenience? 


You could say it’s a statement, because in metal as a 
whole, keytars are very few and far between. The only 
two examples I can even come up with are Bodom’s early 
days and Jordan Ruddess of Dream Theater whipping a 
keytar out now and then. But the functionality plays a part 
in it too. I’ve always wished bands who have awesome 
synth parts in their songs would play them live too and 
that’s basically where the idea comes from. Additionally, 
the keytar allows me to be mobile and go bananas on 
stage, and jump in the audience every now and then. 


Speaking of Children of Bodom, what do you think 
of them? And what is your favorite album by them? I 
argue that pretty much every metalhead who was a 
preteen in the turn of the millennium and everyone 
of the younger generations of metalheads have been 
a fan of them at some point of their ”"metalhead 


XEVOCGENESTS 


careers”, even if everyone wants to admit it or not. 
(And even if someone is still thinking if a "true 
metalhead” can listen to them, Slayer Mag 
interviewed them in the late 90s. Besides, you're not 
fourteen years old anymore. -Ed.) 


Certainly a huge inspiration for Luxi, Aatu and myself. I 
always found them to be an exciting band, combining so 
many elements from different genres and somehow, being 
able to make it cohesive. As for favorite album, 
collectively, it would have to be ’Hatebreeder”, but I find 
myself listening to "Something Wild” and some of the 
Inearthed demos the most. 


How about The Alan Parsons Project, then? While 
I'm writing these questions I'm listening to 
”Pyramid” - a solid piece of work, if you ask me. Not 
considered “true” by the contemporary prog rock 
fans, though. 


I'm not familiar with them. I'll be sure to give them a spin! 


Let's dedicate a moment to your visual appearance. 
Is visual appearance important to you? Generally 
speaking in the context of metal, it almost always is. 


Yes, definitely, everything from the logo, to the album 
covers and our merch, everything has been designed with 
aesthetics in mind first and foremost. Presentation is 
everything. My stickerbombed keytar and funky-colored 
shirts are also something I feel a strange kind of pride 
towards. 


Part of the visual appearance of the band are the 
album or EP covers. In your case, one could argue 
that there's, if not more effort, then at least there's 
something different to them than most of the 
current death metal bands. There's more colors 
used, for starters! Of course, death metal bands have 
had the whole spectrum of colors at their disposal, 
but in Whisper's case they are arranged in an unique 
way. What has inspired ”Phantasmagoria” cover art? 
Who made it? 


The artwork is one of the many untitled paintings by the 
polish artist Zdzislaw Beskinski. “Phantasmagoria” was 
inspired by an intense sick period I had with COVID. The 
first day that I was falling ill, I saw a red figure standing in 
my doorway, reaching over a cupboard and the artwork 
also had a figure reaching over something, in this case a 
column. It seemed like a match made in heaven. 


... and the same question for ”Xenogenesis”? 


The cover art for ”Xenogenesis” was made by the brilliant 
Slimeweaver, who’s also done artwork for Azatoth, for 
instance. I'm a huge fan of colorful album covers and it 
certainly doesn’t hurt to stick out on a catalogue and 
differentiate oneself. 


What's it like being a death metal band, which 
consists of young individuals in a scene that has seen 
the arrival of numerous new and fresh death metal 
bands with young individuals in them? What kind of 
support do you receive, or is it limited to genuine 
interest towards everything that is new? 


We were very surprised by the reception of the EP, for 
example Toronto quickly arose as the place where 
people listen to us the most, just after 
Helsinki. Locally, support from the scene 
landed us a gig at the HDF All Ager 

Rager in March and some _ other 

incredible gigs which I'm not at 

liberty to disclose yet ;). And 

reading all the positive comments 

and messages people have sent 

us has been very encouraging. 


What does the future hold 
for Whisper, ideally? What 
can we expect to jump out 

of the magician's hat? 


Later this month (April), 
we're thrilled to reveal what 
might just be the most 
exciting gig announcement 
ever for fans of Finnish death 
metal, so stay tuned! 
Currently, we're pouring our 
efforts into our upcoming full- 
length album, aiming to wrap it 
up before year's end since in 
January Luxi will be heading to 
Holland for six months of study 


abroad. You can look forward to an album that's not only 
more surprising and ambitious but also wilder than 
anything we've done before. 


I'm out of questions. Was there anything else you 
wanted to say? Thanks for the interview! 


Go check out our recently pimped out bandcamp at 
whisperdm.bandcamp.com and grab some tasty merch 
while you're at it! And if you're looking for an opening act 
for a show for your band, be sure to send us a DM on 
Instagram! Thanks for the interview! 


Truth to be told, one major reason to even do Spectrum of Circles was to include forms of 
extreme music I love, including harsh noise. While I'm more of a harsh noise ’curious” kind of 
person instead of an active operator or even a regular at the noise scene, I've explored it from 
time to time. 


Sami Harju, on the other hand, explored it enough to become a full-time noise addict. He is best 
known from Haudat project, which is our main focus for the next few pages. You can also 
remember this person from Garden of Worm, Ghastly and a handful of other bands. 


I advise you to take a look. Who knows what you'll learn from there. 


Hello! How's it going? 


Hi! I am just back from the three-gig minitour with Tyhja 
Paa and Violent Shogun. TP and VS visited Pertin Valinta 
in Helsinki and then I joined them here in Tampere, 
where the three of us shared the stage at the cozy, newish 
venue called Pethaus, which is an old wooden house 
formerly serving as a pet store. There we journeyed to 
Kramsu in Jyvaskyla, which hosted this event called 
Kapasitanssit with four other acts on the bill. And finally 
to Oulu for Steel Radseikk6 Around Oulu with a 
whopping line-up of eight artists. Such a nice trip, with 
very high standard shows and good people! Still feeling 
full of inspiration from all the noise talk and exquisite 
performances of the weekend. Special cheers to Remi of 
Violent Shogun, Kalle of Tyhja Pada and Pentti of Umpio! 


How did you actually stumble upon noise in the first 
place? It's not like anyone finds out about the 
existence of Iron Maiden the first day, Darkthrone 
on the second and by the third day you find yourself 
worshipping Hanatarash. What was your path? Are 
there any particular artists you look up to? 


I first found out that there was a thing called harsh noise 
back in the late 90’s. Hearing at least something by 
Masonna back then, maybe “Frequency L.S.D.”, if my 
memory is not completely failing on me right now. It was 
such an overwhelming experience. The sound was 
ape could not comprehend at all, but was deeply 
intrigued by at the same time. 


Coming from a history of metal and venturing on towards 
all sorts of experimental music in the turn of the 
millennium, noise was kind of always lurking there 
behind the curtains. I would take a little peek every now 
and then, still not really getting it or being able to 
properly listen to an album straight through. It was not 
until 2020 that something clicked in my brain and I 
quickly found myself obsessing over everything noise. I’d 
say that re-discovering the works of Kemialliset Ystavat 
and saturating my brain with copious amounts of obscure 
krautrock paved the way for this obsession. 


There are numerous artists who I look up to and whose 
work I admire, but if I think back to when I started; 
within the first year of feverishly intense noise listening, 
the artists/albums opening my ears and eyes in the most 
major ways to what noise can be must have been 
Macronympha (“Intensive Care”), Altar of Flies (“Work 
Ethics”), Capers (“Lungs”) and H.O.H. (“s/t” on 
Satatuhatta). 


Many of the individuals I know who are into noise 
are regular music freaks who have gotten into noise 
at "later age” (this "later age” definition is of course 
defined individually), until they feel that they might 
be — if not bored with rock — then moving on to 
explore something completely else with noise, as if 
music just isn't enough. Do you feel this applies to 
you? 


Well, I don’t know if I ever felt like rock music somehow 
was not enough. It’s certainly not that noise for me is 
looking for the next most extreme thing, or anything like 
that. It has been a super inspiring, exhilarating and fresh 
feeling being this excited about a new musical discovery 
at this age — just like getting into black metal in my teens, 
learning about krautrock with Amon Duitl II in high 
i or maybe even discovering Metallica as a 9-year- 
old. 


What are the origins of Haudat project? What was 
the final push to make it happen? 


I acquired a couple of synths and got interested in tape 
loops in the covid time, while diving deeper into the 


steep end of experimental music concurrently. I played 
around with that setup combining it with guitar, bass and 
even some drums, mostly to my own amusement maybe 
for a year. Starting with the aim to create something akin 
to “kosmische musik”, the material soon started taking 
more and more abstract and noisy forms, and at some 
point I decided to make a completely different project 
out of it. I played my first (private) show under the Haudat 
moniker on 30th of April 2022 and recorded the debut 
tape shortly thereafter. 


How you would describe sound of Haudat? To me, 
there's some cozy and warm in it, even though it still 
is harsh noise. Like distress signals sent from other 
worlds, but the receiver is actually your 
grandmother's radio and you drink lead-based paint 
while listening to those transmissions. That's how I'd 
describe it. Oh, and I almost forgot wool socks from 
the equation! 


Hahhah, that’s aptly put. I came up with the term “epic 
tape noise” for the The Vital Organ zine feature to 
describe what I am doing currently. Long pieces utilizing 
physical, rustic sounds, heavy tape manipulation and lots 
of loops. Sometimes playful, sometimes psychedelic, 
sometimes gloomy. I’d imagine that it’s close to the sound 
you'll hear chewing on a fistful of dirt and gravel while on 
a mushroom trip. 


Are there any guidelines you want to follow or did 
you decide to with the gut feeling? 


Experimentation has been at the core of the project since 
day one: trying out different ways of producing sounds, 
ways of recording, various equipment, etc, and having an 
open mind towards sound in general. So, I haven't set 
myself any strict guidelines to follow, really. 


Starting out with new material, I usually lock myself 
overnight in my rehearsal space where I have my 
recorders and other equipment set up, tune my mind in a 
receptive state with a good beer and reefer madness and 
start fiddling around and see what rises to the surface. I 
may have some initial ideas of where I’d like to go and 
what I’d like to achieve, but most of the time these 
sessions are completely improvisational and guided b 
intuition. Usually new ideas and sounds emerge, whic 
can then be distilled into usable material later on. 


How do you actually make it happen? What kind of 
equipment you use? What attracts in the gear you 
have chosen? 


One thing that noise has taught me, is paying attention to 
my surroundings from a new perspective. Consciously or 
not, I am always in search of interesting sounds, capturing 
them on my cell phone and maybe returning to the 
source with a portable, battery operated reel-to-reel 
recorder later. So, field recording is one thing. 


I’ve gathered some scrap metal, sticks, stones and all sorts 
of stuff to make sounds with. They can then be contact 
mic’d or otherwise recorded, manipulated on tape, 
looped, effected and so on. Top that with moderate use 
of feedback techniques, and sound source wise that is it. 
You know, the usual things pretty much, I guess. I haven’t 
been using synths all that much as of late, but maybe I'll 
revisit those again in the future. 


I have always been fascinated by the design and the sound 
of vintage hi-fi equipment, which is probably one of the 
main reasons I gravitated towards reel-to-reel machines in 
the first place. I utilize tape a lot. It’s proven to be the 
perfect media for the collision or the amalgamation of the 
physical and the electric, which is something that I am very 
interested in: using a physical sound source, manipulating 
it electronically and then capturing it on magnetic tape. 


I don’t want to repeat myself too much, so you can read a 
quite detailed description of most of the equipment I am 
actively using from the aforementioned, newly released 
(as of April 2024) issue of The Vital Organ zine. It’s a 
recommended read anyways! (Yes, it is. -Ed.) 


Do you actively seek for new ways to create noise or 
are you happy with the stuff you already have? Is 
there a temptation to get swamped in GAS? (”Gear 
acquisition syndrome”, applies to pretty much every 
passion or hobby out there, Ed.) 


Looking at the material I’ve released or the shows I’ve 
done so far, each one is played with a somewhat different 
kind of a gear setup, so I guess it’s safe to say that I am 
always seeking new approaches. I haven’t been able to 
dodge the GAS bullet completely, as somehow especially 
old tape machines seem to be stacking up almost 
unnoticed. I just picked up a couple of old dictaphones I 
found for peanuts online. Curious to see what they bring 
to the table! 


What prompted you to use Finnish language? Not 
that there are any (at least audible) vocals in there, 
but the track titles are in Finnish, so is the project 
name, Haudat. 


Using Finnish for the release and track titles makes it feel 
somehow more personal to me. I have not made the 
decision to stick to Finnish exclusively if a suitable title 
manifests itself in another language, though. The titles can 
be inspired by the creative process itself or come from 
images that appear to me when playing back the recorded 
material. 


What lies behind the name Haudat? The name is 
something that catches your eye and is somewhat 
tangible, but there are many connotations to it. If we 
think of it as a name for a project — or even a band 
name — there are many genres that could use that 
and still remain credible. (The name ”Haudat” is 
directly translated as ’graves”, in plural form. Ed.) 


I had a list of both English and Finnish ideas for a name 
for a long time, with a few potential candidates. I think it 
was the phonetics of the word “haudat”, and that of the 
both syllables “hau” and “dat”, that pleased me and made 
me choose it. Much like with the noise I make itself, it 
was very much a question of how the name sounds like — 
the meaning, then, is something that the listener can 
attach to it themself. Choosing the name I also had a 
simple idea about playing with contrasts: a somber band 
name and somewhat playful song titles, again, just like the 
with the sounds I use in my work. 


All that being said, the name sadly also carries a 
profoundly personal meaning to me as the decision of 
using it precedes two deaths in the family only by a matter 
of weeks. 


Is there a certain message in Haudat you wish to 
deliver? Is it important to have one? 


I have my personal motivations, ideas and reasons for 
doing the project, but not exactly a message, no. A single 
release might have an underlying theme, or a message if 
you will, that I have had in mind when putting it together, 
but I have intentionally avoided making these themes too 
prominent thus far. 


To put it short, to me Haudat represents the absolute 
freedom of expression. The act of creation serves as the 
ideal medium for escaping the monotony of everyday 
Bue — allowing me to fully immerse myself in sound and 
et go of anything and everything else momentarily. 


While Haudat is something you take seriously as it's 
desirable, something tells me that you are not 
frowning the whole time. This is implied by the song 
titles such as ’Pikavippi” ("Quickie Loan”) or ”Vaisu 
lauantai” ("Lame Saturday”). Are you allowed to 
have fun in harsh noise? 


I thought that having fun is why you'd do it in the first 
place, huh? 


What is behind the visual aspect of Haudat? Many 
harsh noise projects have tendency to explore 
forbidden themes and even taboos, the ”image” of 
Haudat is relatively safe... if you can say that 
nightmarish visions of the women of the 1950s can 
be perceived safe, of course. 


Vintage imagery and style has resonated with me way 
before I got into noise. I think much of it stems from my 
fascination with the pop culture of the 60’s and 70’s, 
particularly the music and movies, and the all- 
encompassing psychedelic aesthetic of that era. It was 
delightful to discover that even in the harsh noise 
context, there is an appreciation for it. For example Vilho 
of Aprapat has a keen eye for these things, and artists like 
The Cherry Point have made use of imagery of B/horror 
movies of that time, just to name a couple. So albeit 
nothing new in the genre, using visual imagery like that 
felt natural and fitting for my own work. 


I got the impression that your recordings and live 
performances don't differ that much from each 
other. How do they differ in the terms of creative 
process? 


They might be exactly the same or completely different — 
I’ve done it both ways. Either way, the creative process is 
rather intertwined, as the planning and preparation of a 
live set tends to bring forth ideas, bits and pieces of sound 
that will then be utilized on a release as well. I have only 
a handful of releases under my belt so far, and most of 
them consist of material that is either full live takes with 
no layering or other post-production except for 
mastering, or at least utilizing long live takes as the 
backbone of the piece. Others have been pieced together 
from shorter parts, more extensively edited and worked 
ona DAW. 


How do you prepare yourself for a recording or a 
live performance? How much is planned before- 
hand or going thru a script, and how much of it relies 
on improvisation, the heat of the moment? 


I always have an idea about the length and how the basic 
dynamics or the dramatic arc of the set will go, but within 
that frame much can happen. It is tied quite closely to the 
gear setup at hand. 


In my most recent shows, I relied solely on pre-recorded 
sound sources and tape loops, which were then 
manipulated and arranged into a pre-planned structure 
live. While it was well planned, there was also a lot of 
room to play with the dynamics and source sound 
choices as the performance unfolded. 


Prior to that I’ve also done gigs with only a contact mic to 
sculpt all the sounds from the scratch utilizing loopers 
and such. Especially when using mic’d live sound sources 
like that, there is always an interesting interplay between 
the gear, the PA, the space and the audience — reacting to 
how the gear reacts to the surroundings. 


In turn, how you recover and descent from the 
Haudat ”ceremony”? Does it differ from those 
situations when other musicians are involved with 
you being a part of such group? 


I haven't really thought about it that much. It’s usually just 
a mechanic routine of packing your set up to make way 
for the next act, which gives you a brief moment to reflect 
on the show and kind of wind down from it. Although I 
tend to get into a very concentrated frame of mind for a 
show, snapping back from it does not take more than that. 


From your personal experience, what is the optimal 
lenght for a single piece of noise work? I prefer those 
that are somewhere between 10 to 20 minutes; 
during that time, you can establish an arc of drama 
and there's usually enough time to ’say” everything 
without getting too repetitive or dull. Of course, this 
is just generalization. 


Oh, can’t say really! A good 
piece can last anything from a 
few seconds to the span of 20 
minutes or twice that. It’s 
really a question of what 
you're trying to convey. A 
short burst of sound can 
deliver a hefty punch, which 
might be just what is needed, 
whereas a longer duration 
offers different kinds of 
possibilities to play with the 
dynamics of sound and 
composition. 


I have seen some "noise 
side projects” from 
individuals who are not 
that knee-deep in_ the 
world of noise. While I'm 
not anyone to judge, 
sometimes projects like 
these seem an easy solution 
to do something else than 
*normal” music, without 
much connection to noise 
scene. There also seems to 
be kind of "let's push this 
button and see what it 
does” aspect in there, and 
although this kind of a 
mindset could produce 
something interesting, 
sometimes it does not. Is 
there wrong ways to make 
harsh noise? 


The beauty of creating (harsh) 
noise is that there really aren't 
wrong ways of making it, at 
least when considering it on a 
practical level. Anything is 
acceptable as long as it sounds 
good. Your motivation, 
commitment and artistic 
vision will shine through and 
people are able to recognize 
quality and integrity from 
shallow shit. After that it boils 
down to a question of 
personal taste and preference. 


I got the impression that Haudat and especially the 
*Energiavampyyri” tape was well-received in the 
noise community. Was it surprising to you? 


It really was a positive surprise to see the welcoming and 
enthusiastic attitude of many people, even towards new 
projects like mine that seemingly appeared out of 
nowhere, since day one. 


“Energiavampyyri’ marked my first release on a label, and 


honestly I think the pressure of “succeeding” with it is a 
bit evident in the sound. It’s a nice document of that 
phase of the project, though, and some people seemed to 
be into it, which is cool. 


Interestingly, the live tour tape (“Live on tape — February 
23”) which I did for our infamous minitour with Umpio, 
Haare and Mogao in February 2023, coming out a month 
prior although being recorded later than 
“Energiavampyyri’, was met with a more enthusiastic 
reception instead. It was a bit of a surprise back then, but 
looking back I can see why. 


Is it difficult to enter and participate in the noise 
scene? Did it require groundwork or some foothold 
in the scene to reach a level of credibility”? Is it 
compulsory to be a part of scene, or can you operate 
entirely outside of it? 


According to my own experience people in the Finnish 
noise scene are some of the most welcoming and open 
minded that I’ve come across in my history of operating 
in the so called underground. Although I acknowledge 
that my perspective may be influenced by my 
demographic alignment with just about the scene's 
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The wizard himself next to his cauldron at Ihmisen ikdva noisen luo, August 26th 2023. Photo taken by S. Kujansuu. 


average, I'd like to think that basically anyone can 
participate. People are genuinely interested in what other 
people are doing, which shows in for example that you 
see a lot of familiar faces in the crowd regardless of 
whether a show happens in Helsinki or Oulu. I guess it is 
completely possible to operate outside of the scene, if 
you choose so, but to me the social aspect is of great 
value as well. 


When I got into noise around 2010 there were only a 

handful of artists operating in Finland. You could say 

that a majority of them could fit into the same living 

room, but now, in 2024, the situation seems 
somewhat different. There are a lot of new artists 

ae the scene seems as varied as any. How do you 
eel? 


As a newcomer myself, I must say that it is great to be part 
of such a lively and creative community. Generall 

everyone has their own thing going on sonically, whic 

makes for instance the all-noise lineups at gigs super 
interesting to watch. And it never feels like a competition. 
The current activity centered more or less around the 
Satatuhatta label feels really vibrant and original, and is 
distinctly different to what Finnish noise was probably 
most well known for prior to 2020, for the better or 
worse. 


You are behind Ihmisen ikavad noise luo event. Tell 
something about the ideas and ideals behind that 
event? 


I have been active in putting up shows and club nights in 
the past, so Ihmisen ikavé noisen luo is a_ natural 
continuum of that side of the hobby for me. It’s a non- 
profit, shoestring budget kind of a thing, just my way of 
giving something back to the scene, if you will. My idea is 
to create events that have some sort of a special identity 
of their own, created by the artists that I’ve booked and 
the spaces used. 


The first one, held in August 2023 on the last warm day of 
the summer, had such a warm and _ enthusiastic 
atmosphere that it still gives me good vibes thinking back. 
I was completely taken by the feedback and reactions of 
people attending and the artists playing that night. And 


now the second one is just around the corner, and | think 
that the stars are aligned for another successful event: a 
stellar lineup and such a cool venue, too! 


Let's talk about physical media! Especially in the 
noise scene the releases are usually stricklly limited 
editions, partly due to small audiences but also due 
to certain level of elitism. Your tracks are available 
thru Bandcamp. Do you think it's important to keep 
your production as widely available as possible? 


Generally speaking I think that supply should meet the 
demand, but then again, not everything needs to be 
available forever or online. For instance, I do like the idea 
of having an artifact that was specifically crafted for an 
event and only available locally, such as a tour tape: 
something to remember a gig by for years to come. If that 
is elitist, so be it. 


I completely get why many releases are as limited as they 
are, as it’s often a simple question of available resources, 
like money and time that is needed for the manufacturing 
process, such as dubbing the tapes. It’s a bummer to miss 
out on an interesting release before it sells out just 
because you haven't got your finger on the order button 
24/7, but I guess I should learn to accept that I don’t need 
to own everything, heh... 


Final question is in somewhat lighter tone, or the 
complete opposite of it; what is your relation to 
cemeteries? After all, this is a Haudat interview and 
even some Garden of Worm cover art works had 
them as a somewhat recurring theme. 


Especially old cemeteries exude such a profound sense of 
tranquility that they are always pleasant places to visit. 
Places to calm down and remember. 


Alright, I think that concludes our interview. Is there 
anything else you wish to say? 


Peace. 


hrase ”Uusi suomalainen death metal tulokas” might describe Cryptic Hatred in some way. On the other 
hand, it does not. While the band is still relatively fresh, being formed already in 2019, it could be seen as 
one of the most prominent new death metal acts that have crept out of the sewers lately — or even 
forerunners of the movement, as the bands was formed already way back in 2019. 


So, it goes without saying that Cryptic Hatred deserve their spot in Spectrum of Circles. After all, bands like 
Cryptic Hatred made me do it. Answers were provided by guitarist/vocalist and founding member Eemil 
Lajoma in April 2024. 


Hello! I guess it’s time to make some introduction to 
the band. So, who are you, why are you here, and 
how do you operate under the Cryptic Hatred 
banner? 


Hello, and nice to meet you! I'm Eemil Lajoma (guitar & 
vocals) from Cryptic Hatred. I also want to introduce all 
the other members of our band: Tatu Saves plays drums, 
Miska Hagelberg plays bass and Joonas Honkanen plays 
guitar and sings backing vocals. We operate in a way 
where all members contribute in their own way and 
everyone is 100% equal! 


How have you discovered death metal, and how did 
it resonate with you? What makes it stand out from 
other forms of music, or even other forms of metal? 


I actually discovered death metal through our drummer 
Tatu! One day in school he showed me Cannibal Corpse’s 
“Hammer Smashed Face” and I wasn't immediately in 
love. It was something that I had not heard before and I 
was listening to bands like RATM / SOAD / Slipknot at 
the time, but after listening to it for a while I fell in love 
with the extremity and overall brutality. I have always 
loved all sorts of music that has a lot of groove and 
rhythm, so I guess that death metal’s certain kind of 
grooviness makes it stand out for me. I love danceable 
music! 


Your sound relies heavily on death metal tradition, 
although you can see it as a merger of many styles 
and ways to approach death metal. For an example, 
you can’t say that Cryptic Hatred is 100 % pure 
Florida death metal worship, but there are certainly 
elements familiar from that, and same applies to 
other classic scenes. What do you think? 


Yeah especially on our early production you can hear a lot 
of that Florida Death Metal sound, which we absolutely 
adored on our early days. Nowadays we have a much 
wider approach musically and especially lyrically to our 
music. I think it's just the effect of growing as musicians 
and wanting to create more unique sounding material. Lot 
of bands starting out naturally want to sound like their 
heroes. Which sometimes gives them a “worship” label, 
even if the band doesn't think that they are “worshipping” 
anyone. They're just having fun, creating music which 
sounds good to them. And | think having fun is the most 
important thing. 


If you need to narrow down all your musical and 
lyrical inspirations, what bands and artists you think 
have had the most profound impact on Cryptic 
Hatred, in terms of songwriting, sound, production 
values, atmosphere and visual appearance? 


This is always a super hard question, since I personally 
can get inspiration from literally anything. But I'll try to 
narrow down some key bands / inspirations: 


Cannibal Corpse obviously, they are the whole reason 
why we ever wanted to make extreme music and remain 
still in the top 3 of my favorite bands ever. They don't 
necessarily affect the music as much as they did before 
nowadays, but there will never be an interview where I 
don't mention my heroes when asked about my 
influences. 


Dani Filth: Cradle of Filth is easily my favorite “black” 
metal band. What I love about them especially is the song 
and lyric writing. Dani’s vocal patterns are so intricate yet 
so perfectly delivered. And he uses crazy words from 
gothic literature, which is really fascinating to me. I dont 
fuck with too much black metal, but theres some certain 
albums from that genre that I enjoy alot. 


Hip-hop / rap: All of us in the band listen to alot of hip- 


hop / rap, and always have. We also love fashion, and 
that's super important to us. These two things we also 
want to include in our band. So the band's visual 
appearance doesn't really tell that we are a metal band, 
since we dont look like typical ’metalheads”. We have 
sometimes got people telling us that "why the fuck you 
look like that” or you shouldn't look like rappers” which 
feels ridiculous to us. I remember this live stream concert 
we did in 2021, and there were some people mocking us 
in the comments because we were wearing baggy jeans 
and Nike Air Forces :D We just want to be ourselves, we 
don't care if you don't like how we look. (Early 90s death 
metal bands would have something to say about that and 
have little chat with them people. -Ed.) 


Music in genera: the music we listen to influences us 
probably the most. It's hard to tell what bands or what 
genres, since we don't write in a specific genre. We just 
write music. I think it's very hurting for your creativity to 
think inside of certain borders. Of course if you 
specifically want to write some certain type of music, 
Nas it's a different thing. We in Cryptic Hatred just let it 
ow. 


How do you approach songwriting? Is it the SICK 
riffs that offer the basis? 


Yeah pretty much! Like probably 90% of our songs have 
started from a sick riff, then it just starts to build from 
there. Back when we started we used to write together in 
the practice room, then during “Nocturnal Sickness” era 
me and our former guitarist Jami wrote pretty much 
everything together, just the two of us. 


Then during the writing phase for our second album, I 
personally wrote like 95% of everything. Miska was a big 
help on some lyrics, and Tatu of course contributes his 
own drum ideas and fills, but this second album was a bit 
different, it was written during some difficult times. I 
personally would love that we would write more together 
in the future. We have discussed that as a group and 
decided that's what we are gonna do on the next album! 


Do you think that death metal could be accessible? 
Of course, I doubt that this would be something you 
think while you’re writing songs, but for an example, 
some forms of death metal are not something you 
can instantly get a grasp of. You know, falling more 
into the “advanced special studies” category. So, how 
it is with Cryptic Hatred? 


Yes I do! I think it depends a lot on the band's image and 
music production value how accessible it is. With Cryptic 
Hatred, like you said it's not something that we think 
about when we are writing. But during the recording and 
mixing of our new album, we wanted the production to 
be more accessible than our debut album. Meaning that 
we wanted a clear but still brutal metal production. Its 
death metal, but it does not hurt your ears, you know? 


Old school death metal is a playground with a lots of 
toys to choose from... or it is? Have you came across 
any limitations, be it musical or on a spiritual level? 
How can you overcome those limitations? 


During the writing of our second album, I remember us 
specifically talking about not limiting ourselves. We don't 
want to say no to an idea immediately. Let it flow, and if it 
sounds good. It sounds good. That turned out to be pretty 
easy for us, we didnt turn down too many ideas, we kinda 
molded them to work in the bigger picture. 


What inspires you, when it comes to the lyrics? Do 
you put effort in them, or are they just a mandatory 
step in the process? Do they convey a certain 
message, ideas or state of mind? Do you see 
importance in them? 
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Back in our early days it was all about zombies, blood, 
gore and death. The typical death metal themes. 
Nowadays I get inspired from things happening around 
me. On our first record | didn't like writing lyrics at all, it 
was just a mandatory step. On this second album I started 
to give lyrics a little more thought. The phrasing has 
always been the most important thing to me with singing. 
The vocals need to groove with the music. Some lyrics on 
our second album have personal stuff in them. There’s 
nothing directly from my life, but there's some subject 
matters such as betrayal, anxiety, internal torment etc. 
that people can maybe relate to in a someway. 


Cryptic Hatred's lyrics deal with misery, death, 
horrendous visions of doom... the usual suspects in 
death metal. One could argue those topics surface 
from the eternal spring of tradition, but is the water 
still tasty? Do you feel pressurized to create 
something to say ae hasn't already been said? 


In some way I actually do. That's the reason why I wanted 
to change the lyric themes a little bit on the second 
album. Going with the traditional death metal lyric 
subjects is of course the “easy” route, but I personall 
think you can still achieve some really cool stuff wit 
those, if you just do it right. Again, to me the most 
important thing is the phrasing and lyric patterns. 


How do you think Cryptic Hatred has progressed 
though the course of it's existence? What aspects you 
have improved upon? Have you gotten more 
ambitious in some fields, or perhaps more laidback 
in the others? 


Well obviously I think we have improved in songwriting, 
as musicians, lyric writing, being ourselves, and our 
merch game. Basically in everything. One thing I think we 
have improved on the most is thinking outside the box, 
and trying to do things that maybe other bands close to us 
don't do. Of course with each album I think we will be 
more ambitious musically, you know. 


For an example, "Nocturnal Sickness" was released 
by The Other Records in Europe and Desert 
Wasteland Productions in the US. Both of those 
records hold (or, in The Other Records' case, did 
hold) some foothold in the scene. We are not talking 
about fame and fortune here, but did some of this 
attention came as surprising? 


Yeah it definitely came as a surprise. We all are self- 
learned musicians, and we had only played our own 
instruments a few years prior to the writing and recording 
of Nocturnal Sickness, so we weren't the most technically 
skilled band. Not that we even wanted to, or still do. We 
have always respected the riff more than anything. A 
good song without a super technical shred solo, is a good 
song. A bad song with a super high talented solo, is still a 
bad song, you know? To us the riff and song structure 
always comes first, and that's what we focus on. 


You have produced stickers (pretty much like every 
band). My 5-year old son loved it and immediately 
stamped it onto the side of his Lego storage box after 
he got hold of it. Death metal can be seen as an 
serious artform, but that sticker can be seen as one 
proof that death metal doesn’t need to take itself 
seriously all the time. What are your thoughts? 


Glad to hear that your son loved it! And that's exactly my 
thoughts, it's not always that serious. You can be playful 
with the merch, social media etc. But of course when it 
comes to the music and lets say lyrics, you need to 
believe in it yourself, otherwise it's just a joke. I don't 
mean this in a way that you need to be serious about 
ripping someone's guts and burying them six feet 
underground. I mean it in a way that you need to be 


serious about your art, otherwise no one else is gonna 
believe in it either. 


When I was watching your show I couldn't help but 
think that someone somewhere could see you as 
some kind scene leaders, since you have gotten some 
recognition and you’ve been around for a while now. 
Not that death metal requires leaders or someone 
raised to a pedestal, but it still happens, and some 
bands are sometimes viewed in higher regard than 
others. And I’m not just talking about Cryptic Hatred 
and Helsinki area death metal, but this Rasen in 
every possible scene. What do you think contributes 
to that? 


Well thank you first of all, we appreciate that! We don't 
think of ourselves as any kind of leaders. We've just been 
lucky to get such chances as opening for Lost Society 
finnish tour, playing Tuska that have been really helpful 
for us. Also us getting recognition from Yle and other 
mainstream medias have really got our name to people. 
And of course, we have worked a lot! We have not just 
waited for opportunities, we have worked for them. 
Pushing our name with social media, networking with 
other bands and just taking every show opportunity we 
got. 


Are you in other bands than just Cryptic Hatred? Do 
you have any desire or resources (read = time) to run 
another band alongside Cryptic Hatred? If you do, 
what kind of a band your life lacks? 


Well I have this new goregrind side-project called 
“Gorefixion”. I just put out my demo “Abysmal Halls of 
Death”. It’s been fun doing that, since I got to record 
everything by myself, which was a challenge. There’s no 
other desires really, atleast at this point. Cryptic Hatred 
takes quite a lot of our time, since we are always visioning 


our next moves. We love to just chat about what we want 
to do next, and what kind of things would be cool to do. 
We share the same vision about this band, and that feels 
awesome. 


Joonas also plays in a band called EOUI. 


I would personally love to play some punk at some point 
of my life. I love that shit, but let's see. Maybe. 


What's it like being a death metal band, which 
consists of young individuals in a scene that has seen 
the arrival of numerous new and fresh death metal 
bands with young individuals in them? What kind of 
a support you receive, or is it limited to genuine 
interest towards everything that is new? 


Well we've had the pleasure to make a lot of friends in 
many other bands. And that has been so awesome. I 
personally have a whole new friend group, one that I’ve 
been missing for a longtime in my life. ’'ve even got a 
couple “best” friends since getting to know other bands. 
And all thanks goes to music and social media, that's how 
I met these guys. There’s a lot of respect between these 
new bands, everyone supports each other and goes to 
shows etc. That’s awesome. 


What do you think of the death metal scene today? Is 
it exiting time to be alive, or are there perhaps "born 
too late” symptoms present? From my perspective, 
death metal as a phenomenon is certainly nothing 
new, but there's a lot of quality bands popping from 
almost every hole you can imagine. 


Yeah it's exciting! Like you said there’s bands popping all 
the time, and that's cool! Music is pretty much the best 
thing in the world, so I'm happy young people grab 
guitars instead of knives or drugs. I hope there will be 


more venues for new bands to play, and more affordable 
rehearsal places. 


Speaking of this "born too late” phenomenon, what 
do you think of it and have you experienced it by 
yourselves, given the old school death metal pretty 
much refers to a certain era that is long gone. I dare 
to question this mindset, since now you have access 
to pretty much everything, the scene isn't going to 
descend to shock if some band decides to pursue a 
more rock'n'rollish approach and the basis of death 
metal seems to be stable. What do you think? Can 
yee cuae to a past you didn't even experience first- 
and? 


I think that every band should thrive to be themselves. 
There will be no other Cannibal Corpse or Morbid Angel, 
but there can be the new Sanguisugabogg or Undeath for 
example. Those bands respect the originals, but still are 
true to themselves and original in their own way. I don't 
think that you can cling to a past that you haven't 
experienced, but you definitely can be inspired by it. Like 
I think we have done, or at least I think we have. :D 


What is brewing in the pot? What can we expect 
from Cryptic Hatred in the near future? 


We are releasing our second album “Internal Torment” in 


the summer! 
We are super 
excited for it. We 
have worked a lot for 
this album, and we are really 
proud of it! The album is a perfect demonstration of 
Cryptic Hatred in 2024. We have the roots in the 90s 
Florida Death Metal, but trees grow as time passes. And 
now our tree has started to branch out. 


The album highlights Cryptic Hatred’s surgical and 
intuative take on death metal mechanics - yet also 
channels eerie atmospheres and dimensions through 
moments of tension and tranquility, coexisting in a fragile 
balance. Between riffs born of primal rage, to melodies 
seemingly from other worlds, Internal Torment is an 
album that delivers on all levels of darkness in uncanny 
and transcendental ways. Brace yourself for a journey 
through the unknown, rendered in haunting, 
mesmerisingly cryptic death metal! 


And of course we hope to be playing as many shows as 
possible! And we hope to make our first appearances 
abroad too. Anyway we are super excited about the 
future! 


(We forgot to thank for the interview, but believe 
me, it was sorted out. We hope all the best for them!) 


G peaking of leaders, Gray State certainly have a solid foothold in contemporary 
hardcore scene — and no wonder why. Despite being deeply rooted in hardcore, 
people have gone as far as declaring "Under the Wheels of Progress” as THE metal 
album of the year — and some of those people are true metalheads. But there's not 
second-guessing to that, since "Under the Wheels of Progress” is really solid piece of 
work; something that will be hold in high regard for years to come and arguably their 
finest hour. Even if hardcore is not your cup of tea, listening to that album might 
affect the way you think of metallic hardcore for good. 


Answers were mainly provided by their drummer Saku, while their vocalist Jussi gave 
answers to some. April 2024. 


First of all I couldn't help but notice that you've had 
a steady lineup. After the start of your “recording 
career” there's been only one lineup change in the 
band, and it was inclusion of Samuli to the band as a 
second guitarist, and even that happened pretty 
eay in your career. I reckon you must love each 
other? 


Saku: We’ve been friends and a band since we were 
teenagers, so the bond between us has obviously grown 
very strong. Of course it hasn’t always been just fun and 
eu but for us this is simply more than just another 

and. This is something that we do stubbornly despite the 
personal difficulties and differences, and while it has 
been hard from time to time, the unity between us is for 
sure something that also defines Gray States sound. Gray 
State has evolved and matured along the five of us and it 
continues to be something I think we all find extremely 
valuable. So yes, it’s fair to say that we are deeply and 
miserably in love with each other. 


There was almost a six-year long gap between ”Our 
Final Regret” and ”Under the Wheels of Progress”. 
What happened during those years? 


Saku: A lot of stuff. Jimi and Jussi constantly moving 
around the country and sometimes abroad too, covid 
pandemic, new demanding life situations and so on. 
Things that weren't necessarily helping the band in taking 
the next step. 


How long it actually took to write and record "Under 
the Wheels of Progress”? Was it easy or difficult 
process? 


Saku: We started the writing process soon after OFR and 
the final pieces for the album were added in the summer 
of 2023. The mixing and mastering process took about 
half a year too, so it took almost the above mentioned six 
years from start to finish. Some of the parts on UTWOP 
were made in 2018, but most of the songs have changed 
dramatically over the years. A lot of stuff was thrown into 
rubbish, and we even recorded the album twice because 
we were not satisfied with the first result. Some may say 
that it’s some sort of perfectionism or vanity, but I think 
all five of us agree that the final result speaks for itself. 


One of the most important parts of the process was the 
overall contribution of Samuli on recording, mixing and 
mastering the whole album by himself. He just studied all 
the basics and details in a couple of months and handled 
the job like a professional. The album wouldn’t be the 
same without his hard work, talent and passion for the 
project. 


It's fair to say that "Under the Wheels of Progress” is 
highly anticipated album. I even dedicated a 
moment with as minimal _ possibilities for 
interruption as possible for the first spins of ”Under 
the Wheels of Progress” as it was like some kind of a 
ritual. It didn't open up to me at first; while it was 
clear why people were ready to declare it as the best 
album of 2024, I had to give a lot more time for 
”Under the Wheels of Progress” before I was able to 
cast my judgment in full: it rules. 


Saku: I’m really glad to hear you actually paid such an 
attention for the record in the age of streaming services 
and constant overdose of new releases from countless 
bands. It’s also nice to hear that the album needed some 
time to open up; in my experience, it’s sometimes a sign 
of album not being the most disposable or easily over- 
listened. But that’s something that only time will show. 


How do you think ”Under the Wheels of Progress” 
differs from it's predecessor, Our Final Regret”? 
How have you progressed, gone forward? Or have 


you applied brakes in some aspects? 


Saku: UTWOP is a huge leap musically forward from the 
OFR times. It certainly feels like we didn’t know what the 
hell we were even doing on the first album; it’s like a 
collection of our favourite hardcore and metal albums 
pummeled violently together into a weird sounding and 
sloppy ensemble full of corny and sharp turns, without 
forgetting the ridiculously heavy beatdown parts arising 
out of completely nowhere. I find its distinctive, yet odd 
sound interesting and the naive, primitive feeling a lot of 
fun — though we've often laughed together at the whole 
thing and wondered, what the hell we were thinking 
while making that or that part! 


To put it simply, there are all the elements present in 
UTWOP that were there since OFR, but the ideas are 
much more refined, and we’ve taken some lengthy steps 
into more metal direction. By that I mean that the record 
has a lot more influence from all over the metal genre 
(which we love), while still maintaining the metallic 
hardcore roots of its predecessor. Besides that, we've all 
taken huge steps forward with our instruments and the 
songs are basically just on another level compared to 
OFR. 


How would you describe “Under the Wheels of 
Progress”? How well the songs, lyrics and 
atmosphere fit together? Does it have a solid theme 
or concepts? 


Saku: I think I’m a bit incapable of analyzing how well the 
songs, lyrics and atmosphere fit together, but for themes 
and concepts there’s a bit going on. Many songs on the 
album deal with the concept of progress. Simply put, the 
rise of the human race to dominate nature itself is not a 
straightforward story of progress towards a better world 
— while we have all the knowledge, technology and 
wealth we are still somehow in a situation where self 
destruction seems ultimately inevitable. The songs deal 
with the contradictions and problems lying in this process 
from different perspectives. 


”Under the Wheels of Progress” features a cover art 
by Jean Delville, titled "Wheel of Peace” from 1940. 
How did you stumbled upon it, and how did you 
decided to use it? How well it matches with the 
concepts of the album itself, and you see parallels in 
our times and the time period of World War II in 
which it was painted in the first place? 


Saku: The painting is actually called “Wheel of the 
World” (La Roue du Monde). Jimi brought it up and it just 
fitted perfectly with the title of the album, so we decided 
to use it. The vision of humans trapped in a vicious 
spinning wheel of the world is something that really 
matches up with the album's content. It could be seen as 
a metaphor for huge, infernal events such as WWII, but 
it’s also a great metaphor for the current situation today 
in our own ordinary lives too. We all know exactly that 
the systems we live in are doomed to fail — and are failing 
right now — but still, we choose to continue with our lives 
like it’s nothing. We are trapped in the violent wheel of 
the world. 


How much you give emphasis on skill? While Gray 
State is not technical by default, it takes a lot more 
skill to play songs on ”Under the Wheels of Progress” 
than, let's say ’Filled with Rage”. 


Saku: Let’s say that technical skill isn’t the main issue or 
target in GS, but we’ve done some work to get better with 
our musical weapons over the years. Samuli and Jimi are 
very good with their instruments, while the rest of us 
maybe not so much. But most importantly, where skills 
fail, we have heart. 


The LP version of ”Under the Wheels of Progress” 
was released thru Genet Records. How would you 
describe the work and your relationship with them? 
They have their place in Finnish hardcore history as 
a label that released Finnish hardcore way back in 
the 90s. For an example, their catalogue number can 
be found from such releases as “Nos Tumulos 
Abertos” by Forga Macabra and ”Systeemin 
rattaisssa” EP by Uutuus, just to mention a few. 


Jussi: The LP was co-released by Genet & The Coming 
Strife - the combination of old and young blood in the 
European/UK scene. 


Our relationship with Genet (& Bruno) started back in 
early 2019, when we had just released our first LP and I 
was trying to book shows for our European Summer tour 
2019. I half jokingly, half seriously reached out to them 
about playing at leperfest and when we actually got 
offered the chance to do it, we did not hesitate. 


After that tour, we kept in touch with Bruno and he came 
up with the idea of releasing the LP, and I asked Oli/TCS 
to join in. I think Bruno has a soft spot in his heart for our 
band, he is always looking after us and he is doing it all 
with no gain, other than the love for the DIY-hardcore he 
has. I also think that the history the label has with Finnish 
bands definitely helped us, and it is an honour to have our 
album released by such an legendary label. 


The release of the actual physical vinyl was exhausting 
and long and we as the band certainly didn't make it any 
easier with all the delays and shit. But kudos to Bruno (& 
Oli) for sticking through with us and helping us release 
this album — it would not have been possible without 
their help. 

Tape version was released by Unvanquished 
Records. How did that came up? 


Jussi: Markus is a top notch dude with a unmatched love 
for metallic hardcore and it was a no-brainer to have him 
release the tape version. I think he just messaged me 
about it randomly and we were like yeah why not, go 
ahead. The tape release was orchestrated solely by 
Markus, and we let him do it as he pleased and we were 
super happy with the outcome. Tape sold out in under 24 
hours, so that is always nice (It was nice to help. -Ed.). 
There might be a 2nd pressing of the tape coming in the 
future, only time will tell. 


Are you entirely happy with "Under the Wheels of 
Progress”? Is there something you wish to improve 
upon in the future?v 


Saku: I think we will not be entirely happy with anything, 
but yeah, we are at least very gratified af) the result. For 
the future we wish for more diversity, more speed, more 
madness. 


You've been around for a decade. How do you see the 
hardcore scene has evolved in that time? Even the 
term NWOFHC was coined back then to describe 
the bands that emerged in 2015, you along with 
them. Out of those bands only Baron and Rats Will 
Feast exist today, but now you couldn't describe 
either of them as ’run of the mill hardcore”. Baron is 
not even a hardcore band, at least in the way they 
used to be. Mind Chaos and Last Drop ceased to exist 
years ago for different reasons. 


Saku: A lot of things have changed after 2015. First of all, 
the quality of the bands has increased a lot. Bands today 
like Blind Eye, Dead at Birth, Kova Totuus, Killing Frost 
and Forced Humility are on a whole different level just to 
name a few. The diversity has also increased: in 2015 
most of the new bands tended to play more “moshable” 


stuff, usually very beatdown orientated style of hardcore. 
Nowadays we have variety of stuff from the Forced 
Humility kind of mean, fast and vicious hardcore and 
Killing Frost’s Celtic Frosted style to heavy hitting stuff of 
DAB and Arkangel influenced core of Ecotage. The 2015 
-era bands that are still alive in 2024 (Baron, Rats Will 
Feast) are also better than ever right now. So, things are 
pretty well for the scene now, I guess. 


Your first recording was "Filled with Rage” EP in 
2016. There's a couple of physical versions of it in 
existence, first of them being released by yours truly 
(thru Johnny Park Avenue Records, -Ed.). What do 
you think of that recording now, almost a decade 
later? While I wrote these questions down I noticed 
that there's at least some kind of demand for that 
recording in a sense that someone would pay some 
money for getting a copy. 


Saku: I think it’s hilarious when a band opens up its first 
demo by declaring in the intro that they're “back in the 
game”. Besides that, it is a really unoriginal piece of 
metallic hardcore. Some claim that they truly like it tho. 
There’s still a certain kind of youthful excitment and 
passion that’s associated with the demo that I like, but I’m 
pretty sure that’s just personal nostalgia. 


How important it is to acknowledge your roots? Do 
you actively dig deeper into the sediments and 
layers of hardcore history? Do you find pleasure in 
uearthing some of these long-lost hardcore 
treasures? 


Saku: Yes, I think its important for anyone who’s 
interested in the subculture to acknowledge what the 
whole thing is all about, and to achieve some of that 
knowledge you'll have to be at least somewhat 
acquainted with what came before you, what are the 
basics and classics and so on. I’ve always found it natural 
and enjoyable; if you're really into something, you usually 
tend to dig deeper than the surface level. Of course, I’m 
not saying that everyone should be a walking hardcore 
encyclopedia — neither am I or the rest of GS — but some 
basic knowledge will definitely do no harm. In the band 
context, if you only listen to hardcore of the past few 
years or bands of a certain style that’s in fashion right 
now, it’s highly possible that the music just tends to mimic 
the sound that’s trendy today without bringing anything 
interesting to the table. It’s always good to seek some 
perspective from the past within hardcore and beyond its 
borders as well. 


What is your relationship to Carpe Diem? You have 
played their song ’Oblivion” at some of your shows. 


Saku: Carpe Diem had been buried a long time before we 
even found out about what metalcore is but hearing the 
Carpe Diem/Falling in Cycles split for the first time was 
definitely something else for us. One song that points out 
from that release is “Oblivion” and it truly is one hell of a 
song. It’s for sure on the top 5 -list of the best 90’s 
metalcore songs ever. We like that song so much that 
when Markus (Unvanquished rec) asked us to join this 
cover compilation, we decided to go with Oblivion and 
recorded it. 


Does Carpe Diem stand out for you in the realm of 
Finnish hardcore, given the similarities in sound and 
message? 


Saku: I think Carpe Diem was definitely one special 
Finnish band that stood out as influence for Gray State's 
sound, because their style wasn’t a typical Finnish one 
but more leaning into H8000 and edgemetal, which we 
love. Of course, I don’t want to underestimate the 
influence of bands we have seen tens of times over the 
years: Foreseen, Cutdown and Ravage Ritual to name a 


few that have clearly made impact on our style of playing 
hardcore. 


What does the number 931 stand for? Some of our 
readers are not familiar with the number that's not 
only related to Gray State, but some other bands 
you're involved with as well. 


Jussi: 931 is a loose collective of friends doing music, 
arranging gigs and other stuff. It’s a collective mind of 
individuals who share the passion of doing stuff 
ourselves, just the way we want to do it. There are a lot 
of people doing cool shit in Tampere, but no one was 
really doing anything related to metallic hardcore, at least 
when we started organizing shows. Now 931 is filling that 
empty spot, and hopefully more people are getting into 
this whole culture through that. 931 is not something that 
is super serious, it’s just something to call our little 
collective. The name originates from the old area code of 
Tampere. 


What do you stand for? 


Saku: For the underground, for breaking down the walls 
and against mediocrity. 


While some of the members of Gray State have been 
vocal about their lifestyle choice, the band itself has 
never claimed to be straight edge, although this 
doesn't seem to be clear for everyone. Apparently 
there's been enough confusion around for you to 
print some shirts on the subject. 


Saku: Yeah, we’ve never been a straight edge band. In 
Tampere there’s a certain supposition that when non- 
crusty pains. kids play metallic hardcore, they must be 
straight edge by default. Jokes aside, the edgemetal sound 
we embrace may be the reason after all. 


Some of the topics you are vocal about are veganism 
and animal rights. To me, these seem somewhat... if 
not extreme, then at least demanding” choices of 
life than being a straight edge. Of course these are 
individual choices of life and you perceive these 
differently. But roughly put; in straight edge, you 
abstain from alcohol and recretional drugs and tie 
hardcore to it. Veganism, on the other hand, requires 
a lot more research and more thorough review of 
your choices in life. What do you think? 


Saku: I think that with these sorts of lifestyle choices, 
whatever the cause is or whatever the sacrifices are that it 
demands from you, if you think you're right you should 
do it. For example, for us veganism isn’t any kind of holy 
set of rules or a magic key to making the world 
immediately a better place by consuming tofu block by 
block every day. There’s more to it: I think that without 
principles and a hint of idealism life would easily fall into 
some sort of nihilist mess where you just blindly accept 
that nothing can be ever done differently or that change 
for the better is impossible. Fuck that, of course you can’t 
start a revolution alone, but you can Wer. still do 
something and It’s easy to start on yourself and the 
choices you make. One of those personal choices for us is 
veganism. It’s important to mention also that reducing 
the problem to simple consumer choices isn’t the final 
answer to our question; it’s more about stubborn 
resistance against exploitation. 


Given the age of Gray State and it's current status as 
a “top bands” of the current hardcore scene, do you 
have reached "certain level” or feel you're inspiring 
someone else? You're still Bepfoaching your 30th 
birthdays, so you are the old farts now. 


Saku: Yeah, we were the first hardcore band that the 
young hardcore gamechanger Heikki (Dead At Birth, 


Cageless (RIP), Times of Desperation and 100 more 
bands) ever saw live and he’s still around, so that’s 
something, I guess. For real tho I don’t know, I hope we 
could be an influence in some point and in some way. For 
the old farts part, I think that we are still on the younger 
half of the spectrum in the scene which is pretty lame. 
The scene desperately needs new blood. 


When we speak of status, most of us involved with 
scenes like these like to claim that there are not 
statuses or hierarchies or at least we like to say that 
we don't care about them, but this is not entirely 
true. Sure, we embrace values of equity, accessibility 
and low threshold. There's someone always looking 
up to you and the stuff you do, and you also have 
certain responsibilities and... status. What do you 
think? 


Saku: Interesting question. Hierarchies are always there, 
whether we address them or not, so I think it’s always 
better to be aware of different power dynamics, how to 
deal with them and how they’re affecting your position in 
the scene. If we first admit the existence of these 
hierarchies, maybe we could also pursue to change them 
if they’re hostile or unhealthy. I also think that if you are 
sort of “a big player” in a certain social field, it’s 
important to really keep in mind the questions of respect 
and responsibilities that come with your status. 


What do you have in common with Foreseen? (I have 
a detailed answer already, but I want to hear your 
version first). 


Saku: Well, we played our first show with them in 2015 at 
Rekisteri, and from that point onwards our paths have 
crossed many times, and we have many great memories 
with them over the years. Big respect for all of them. 


And here's my answer: Both Foreseen and Gray State 
started as metallic hardcore bands, more or less with 
a regular “meleerantunharmaa huppari” kind of 
touch. Over time, both of the bands_ has 
sophisticated their sound into more metallic zones, 
but without loosing the touch to their hardcore roots 
— both musically and mentally. It's not uncommon to 
see both of the bands perform with both metal and 
punk bands on the same bill. Also, both bands tend 
to unite people from all walks of punk and metal — 
even those who might have taken metallic hardcore 
with a grain of salt first. These bands are 
bridgebuilders between the scenes — and people. 


Saku: The way you described the similarities between our 
bands is beautifully put and I kindly agree with all of it. Of 
course this doesn't mean the bands are musically similar 
—far from it— but I think the way you wrote about the 
kind of bridgebuilder role we've had between the scenes 
is spot on for both bands. 


Are Cradle of Filth shirts still a thing? 

Saku: The bands professional merchswappers have 
unfortunately got rid of most of their COF-shirt 
collections, but we still love Cradle of Filth. Highly 
anticipated rip off merch coming soon!!! 

Is there anything else you wish to say? 


Saku: Listen to hardcore, fuck the government, free 
Palestine. 
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